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"Tueſday the 18th day of Oftober, 

I 1791, and in the 31ſt Year of 

BOYDELL, Maron. TJ the Reign of King George the 
LM | Third, of Great-Britain, &c. 


Ir IS ORDERED, that the 'Thanks of this Court be 
given to the Rev. Mr. DISTURNELL, Chaplain to the Right 
Honourable the Loxp-Ma vox, for his Sermon preached before 
this Court and the Liveries of the ſeveral Companies of this 
City, at the Pariſh Church of St. Lawrence Jewry, on Thurſday 
the twenty-ninth of September laſt, before the Election of a 
Loxp-Mayor of this City, for the year enſuing ; and that he 
be defired to print the ſame. 
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we 


TO TE 
Right Honourable JOHN BOYDELL, 


Lo R D-MAY O R. | 


WORSHIPFUL THE COURT OF ALDERMEN, 


THIS S E RM ON. 
| PREACHED BEFORE THEM IN THE 


Pariſh Church of St. Lawrence Jewry, 


o * 


The agth of SEPTEMBER, 1797, 


18 MOST HUMBLY INSCRIBED - 
BY THEIR DEVOTED AND 
OBEDIENT SERVANT, 
London, October 20th, | 
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I Sur on Abel, and 1. chibed. me ; ; my Judge 
ment was as a robe and a diadem. 
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RE il uo erpedlent better cilturited! to Aft 1888 
in the purſuit of virtue and Holineſs, or indeed in the 
— whole conduct of life, than by recurring to the wiſ⸗ 
dom of former ages, to obferve the rules and methods by 
which men of tried and approved righteouſneſs,” WIIo are ſet 
forth to us in holy writ as patterns and examples, have attained” 
to that perfection which' rendered them the Tights of the world, 
and in declared favor with their Maxer. By contemplitibg” | 
ſuch' eminent characters we may eaſily deduce inferences appli-' = 
cable to our on ſituation, confident, at the ſame” time, that” 
the rules which we preſcribe for ourſelves ate at ones proper and 
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5 Cay ; 
praQticable ; practicable, becauſe drawn from the practice of 
men like ourſelves ; and proper, becauſe the experience of good 
men hath already proved them to be ſo, in the attainment of 
that very end which is the object of our own purſuit. 

With this view the Book of Jos, which is one of the moſt 
ancient and moſt magnificent pieces of eaſtern poetry, challenges 
our ſerious attention and regard. The principal deſign of which 
is to teach men that, conſidering the corruption, ignorance, and 
weakneſs of human nature, on the one hand, and the infinite 
wiſdom and power of God, on the other, they ſhould renounce 
all vain confidence in their own ſtrength, put their full truſt 
in the equity of. his decrees, and repoſe, for COLNE, in the 
final proportions of eternal juſtice. | 


It hath pleaſed the good Providence of God, for wiſe reaſons, 
in the government of the world, to permit a ſad variety of 
wretchedneſs to prevail in it: but there is no ſpecies of affliction 
under which the ſufferer, by referring to this celebrated Hiſtory, 
may not be taught ſubmiſſion, and acquire relief. It was the 
lot of the PaTRIAAch, with a character ferfeft and upright, and 
in full poſſeſſion of thoſe ſeveral particulars which uſually conſti- 
tute human felicity, to experience diſtreſs in its moſt complicated 

form : 


(3: 7 | 
form: and as we are thereby inſtructed in the inſtability of all 
human greatneſs, ſo are we admoniſhed by his ſubſequent con- 
duct, when ſtruggling! with the misfortunes of life, to ſeek 
refuge in the emulation of his fortitude and dignity. In the 

midſt of his embarraſſments it is obſervable that he neither 
ſuffered his afflictions to diſarm him of his integrity, nor to 
bereave bim of his faith. It is recorded of him that he ſtill 
preſerved his ſoul in patience ; acknowledging the juſtice of 
God in all his diſpenſations, of evil as well as good; and truſting, 
with pious confidence, that his latter end WO be, as in Ur it 
was, more ble fed than his UG nf 

But the inſtruction, to be drawn from the hiſtory of Jos, is 
not confined to the private virtues of the Patriarch. The words. 
of the Text have an immediate reference to his public conduct, 
as an Elder, or a Magiſtrate : and at a time when we are aflem- 
bled. for the ſolemn purpoſe of recalling to our minds the 
invaluable bleſſing of civil government, in the appointment of 
fuch Miniſters of juſtice, it will be found peculiarly adapted to 
anſwer the end propoſed by this ſolemnity, to make the public 
character of Jos the particular object of our contemplation. 4 1 
put on righteouſneſs, and it clothed me; uy judgment was 
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It appears, from ſeveral paſſages in this hiſtory of the PaTxzr« 
ARCH, that he had not only been a perſon of great opulence, but 
alſo of great authority ; and from the reflection which he here 
makes, as it ſtands connected with that deſeription of him, 
there is little queſtion but that, in the exerciſe of his authority, 
he had ever been mindful of the great and important end for 
Which power was originally delegated. We have, in the old 
Teſtament, the hiſtory of the Jewiſh polity from its [firſt and 
fundamental eſtabliſhment ; ſo that we may know, with facility, 
not only the manner in which the ſupreme and ſubordinate 
Magiſtrates ſucceeded in after-times, but alſo 'how they were 
conſtituted at the beginning, and the purpoſe for which they 


were appointed, 


The 3 at 1 coming out of PIE prior to Aas: 
ſettlement in Canaan, had no other Governor than Moſes; 
and from him, their ſupreme, originated the ſubordinate branches 
of magiſtracy. In the midſt of a numerous people, where 
much was to be reformed, and where a diſpoſition prevailed, for 
the moſt part turbulent and unfriendly. - to ſuch reform, the 
Office, of Ruler and Judge, whilſt it remained ſolely with Moſes, 
would naturally, be rendered arduous and inadequate. Jethro, 
the Father-in-law of Moſes, OO how materially this con- 

ſideration 


£3» 
| Hideration would affect the, grand purpoſe of his Commiſſion, 
counſelled bim, for the better execution of the law, to delegate 
a part of his authority; to ſelect, from the ſeveral tribes, ſuch 
perſons, as were beſt qualified to give it. efficacy. Hearken 
$ unto my voice, and I will give thee counſel ;” with reſpect to 
religious duties, Thou ſhalt ſhew them the way wherein they 
„ muſt walk, and the work they muſt do;“ but in regard to 
civil matters, * thou ſhalt provide able men, ſuch as fear God, 
„men of truth, hating covetouſneſs.“ This counſel of the 
Prieſt of. Midian we find confirmed by a ABT TY direction from 
God himſelf. * And the Lord ſaid unto Moſes, Gather unto 
me foventy men of the Elders of Iſrael, and I, will take of 
<6 the ſpirit which is upon thee, and will put it upon them; 
<< and they ſhall bear the burthen of the people with thee, that 
a thou bear it not thyſelf alone. In the ſucceeding days of 
Jehothaphat the mode of procedure, reſpecting the appointment 
of civil Governors, was regulated upon the ſame principles. 
Ne ſet, Judges in the Land thre-ought all the fencied cities of 
„ Judah, . Each city had a chief Magiſtrate of its own 3. and 
the principal charge of their commiſſion Was, in their reſpective 
| departments, to ** govern the people righteouſly.” Such indeed, 
from the conviction that no ſtate can long ſubſiſt without ſome 


ſubordination, has been the weinen practice of all nations: and 
it 
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it was with a view to the neceſſity of ſuch legal appointments 
that the Apoſtle thus emphatically enjoined the firſt Chriſtians 
to receive all ſuch diſtinctions with reverence. ** Submit your- 
&« ſelves to every ordinance of man for the Lord's ſake ; whether 
«© jt be to the King, as ſapreme, or unto Magiſtrates, as unto 
« them that are ſent by him, for the puniſhment of evil doers, 
and for the praiſe and protection of them that do well.“ 


To preſerve a ſenſe of Religion amongſt men, and to aſſiſt 
in directing depraved nature to a right end, has, from the 
remoteſt antiquity, formed the fundamental principle in the 
great duties of magiſtracy. When the Lord made choice of 
Abraham, and placed him at the head of a great and powerful 

nation, it was becaufe he foreſaw that the Patriarch would rule 
and govern with a primary regard to the ordinances of God. 
„ know that he will command the people, under his authority, 
to keep the way of the Lord, to do juſtice and judgment:“ 
and when Jon, upon review of his public character, exults that 
he had ** put on righteouſneſs,” the account, recorded of his 
piety, warrants the concluſion that he had been no leſs Jealous 
for the honour of God, than vigilant in es. the juſt 
rights of mankind, 


Indeed 


4 


 Tadeed the care of Religion i is every way the concernment of 


the magiſtrate, and his judgment then, more peculiarly, as a 
robe and a diadem, when extended to the advancement of it: 

the miniſter of God, it is one of his firſt requiſites that he . 
in the fear of God; co-operating, as it were, with him in the 


government of the univerſe. But by what expedient can he 


better facilitate this momentous part of duty, than by reſolutely 


enforcing the _ againſt irreligion and immorality ; thus warn- 


ing the licentious and profane that the ordinances of God are 
too ſacred to be trifled with, or mocked with impunity ? All 


authority ! is ſubſervient to the intereſts of Religion; and the 


conſciouſneſs of a power to advance thoſe intereſts is attended 


with a proportionate obligation to exert it. 


Even with 4 View to temporal ſelicity, it is of importance to 
keep alive, in the minds of the people, a due ſenſe of Religion. 
For what can ſo highly promote, or ſo ſtrongly defend, the 
welfare of ſociety, in all its branches, as an inſtitution which is 

of divine original ; and which is, in itſelf, firſt pure, and then 
4 Ppeaceable ; the baſis upon. which civilization 1s eſtabliſhed, and 
the ſource from whence proceed all the elegancies and comforts 


of that civilization? Neither is Religion leſs entitled to the 


ſupport of the magiſtrate from private conſiderations : for when 
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men abate: of their reverence and efteem for the laws of their 
Maker, it is an eaſy tranſition to the contemptuous diſregard of 
thoſe whom his Providence hath fet over them. | 


From the increaſing populouſneſs of this city, and from the 


rapid growth of crimes, in conſequence, it ſhould ſeem to 


demand more than ordinary attention to this intereſting. act of 
duty; that the poiſon of infidelity ſpread not to the ruin of 
religious and moral obligations. The progreſs of iniquity is 
always gradual, leading, as it were imperceptibly, if not checked 
in its career, to a total depravity of manners; and we know, 
from the melancholy experience of men, whoſe attainments and 
whole native vigor of mind ſet them far above vulgar prejudice, 
that, when a reverence for Religion is once loſt, and when 
numbers are involved in the like influence of ſentiment and 
condu&, the period of danger to the common good is ſeldom far 
diſtant. * As: righteouſneſs exalteth a nation, ſo is wickedneſs 
« always a reproach, and in the end deſirudtion, to any people.” 


The next prominent feature, in the public character of Fs. 
which rendered his judgment as a robe and, a diadem, was his 
reverential regard to the impartial adminiſtration of juſtice, © I 


66 190 on righteouſneſs, and it clothed me.” "T0 external marks 
of 


< 9 ) 
of Aiſtin&tion with which magiſtracy, in all ages, hath been wiſely 


inveſted, are never more illuſtrious than when they receive their 
colouring from a juſt and righteous judgment. So natural indeed 
is the union between Religion and Juſtice, that we ſhall rarely 


find any fixed and permanent principles of either, where both are: 
not held in equal veneration : for, with intereſts, paſſions, and: 


prejudices, prone to miſrepreſent and miſlead, what can men oppoſe 
to this corrupt influence, for the ample ſecurity of juſtice, but 


the perſuaſion that God it with them in the judgment? Or how. 
can they evince the. ſincerity of ſuch perſuaſion, and manifeſt | 
their regard for Religion, but by the, unde viating juſtice of their 
actions? If they, whoſe more immediate province it is to diſ- 


penſe equity, are not impreſſed with a proper notion of the all- 


ſceing Eye of that ſtupendous. Being whoſe vice - gerents they 


are, the formalities of juſtice ſerve only to confound. the diſtine-- 
tion between right and wrong; and that, which was originally 


ordained for the common good, would ee become the 


cauſe of common miſery. 


Was 10 the e 00 which Fane: 6 Thou ale not 
« reſpe& perſons in judgment,” equal juſtice is the great 
ſtanding policy of civil ſociety. Every man repoſes upon the 
tribunals of his eme the ſtability of poſſeſſion, and the 

. ſerenity 


Ke 
ſerenity of life; nor is it eaſy to reconcile à partial obſervance 
of the laws with that wiſdom and equity which firſt deviſed. 
them. Aby eminent departure therefore from that line of 
rectitude which the law has marked out, not only diminiſhes 
the public confidence in the laws nn, but ſhakes the 
e poblie g | 

Abe judgment of the magiſtrate refle&ts luſtre alſo on the 
dignity of his function, when, in imitation of the PæTRTARcRH, | 
he appropriates his power to the protection of the helplefs, and 
to the relief of the indigent. « ] was eyes to the blind, and 
« feet was 1 to the late.“ Perfect benevolence i is the produce of 
perfect wiſdom, and can therefore exiſt in God alone: but as 
this is an attribute of the Deity in which we are moſt nearly 
intereſted, in the ordinary courſe of his Providence, ſo are we 
employed moſt ſuitably to the divine will, and moſt conformably 
to the commands of our Religion, when, in proportion to our 
ſeveral abilities, we make that attribute a part of our own 
character. In the poſſeſſion of power is lodged much of the 
ability to do good; and, in the eſlimate of true wiſdom, this 
privilege will be found one of its moſt valued appendages. 
Fhat hie had been a father to the poor, and a deliverer of 
% thoſe who had none to help them,“ was the diſtinguiſhing: 


— | character 
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character of Jos in the plenitude of his power. How far this 
ſpecies of benevolence is connected with the office of magiſtracy, 
eſpecially in a Metropolis where the ſources of human wretch- 


edneſs are many and complicated, needs but little argument to | 
demonſtrate : for, as indigence and diſtreſs do not invanably | 
include diſhoneſty, or ſubſtantiate guilt, and as ſufferers of this | 
deſcription have not always, within themſelves, | the means of | 


combating the calamities they ſuſtain, there muſt neceſſarily " 38 
ariſe, in the courſe of juſtice, ample occaſions for commiſeration 1 
and relief. In moſt cafes, a remedy, for the evil complained of, 

will be found in the humane fpirit of thoſe laws which relate to 

the proviſion of the poor: but there is a pleaſure, and indeed a 

virtue, in doing ſomething more than is required by law: and 

it is the peculiar prerogative of thoſe who have the power of 
diſcrimination in their hands, that, whilſt they apply the ſword 

of Juſtice to the puniſhment of profligacy and vice, they are 

enabled, many times, to ſtep forth in defence of injured inno- 

cence, and to pay that tribute to-the wants of their inferiors by 

ſelection, which, from the nature of the Fe it is perhaps 

n for the law 1 to ow 


Alva the ſevered! whit which preſent themſelves, in the 
adminiſtration. of public juſtice, many are fo fraught with 
C 2 Ren 
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intricacy and diſguiſe, that it becomes difficult even for the 
utmoſt penetration to unravel them, or for the pureſt integrity 
to miniſter true judgment to the people: many alſo, though 
originating from cauſes the moſt frivolous, are of a complexion 
ſtrongly indicative of revenge; and, unleſs opportunely adjuſted 
by ſome; well directed counſel, may lay the foundation for 
implacable animoſity, if not for ſome more ſerious interruption 
to the public peace. The magiſtrate will therefore further 
beighten and adorn his judgment by a diſpaſſionate, and an 
attentive inveſtigation of the truth: thus incorporating, -into 
his character, another .eminent particular which gave luſtre to 
the judgment of Jos; The cauſe which I knew not, I 
6 ſearched out.” For the detection of thoſe dark frauds which 
would confound the diſtinction between right and wrong, be- 
tween innocence and guilt, the attention, in many inſtances, 
cannot be too patient, or too minute. It is this reflective habit 
which leads to a comprehenſive, and an enlarged mind; it is this 
mode of procedure which availeth much in detecting the latent 
.aniquity ſo injurious to ſociety, ſo prejudicial to the intereſts of 
Religion: and as the magiſtrate, when accuſtomed calmly to 
deliberate, will be enabled, the more effectually, to ſhorten the 
Ariumphing of the wicked, by a full diſcloſure of their guilt, ſo 
will he, not unfrequently, contribute by a conciliatory inter- | 


poſition 


{ 43.) 
poſition of his authority, to correct. thoſe ſmaller evils which marr 
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fla are! this main particulars which Sender true 
| 3 and render the judgment of the magiſtrate no | 
leſs ornamental, than ſalutary; no leſs honourable tor himſelf, 
than ſerviceable to the Community, and in cloſe conformity to 
the chriſtian ſyſtem. is encouragement of Religion proclaims 
an attachment to the cauſe of; God; in his impartial diſtribution 
of juſtice, we may trace, as the grand principle of action, a 
prevailing couviction, that Ihe Lard ir with him in ile judgment ; 
and by his readineſs to relieve, added to an earneſt ſolieitude for 
the prevention of wiretchedneſs, he not only ſupports the real 
dignity of his moral character, but alſo fulfills the gravinus 
lus of his ſupreme. i moral me ene 16h ent; at 
Jin ee HMM 6 OWLS C130 003 13 l 111 | 
_- I finagitng) the portrait of the e exhibited 
to us a picture, which, we truſt, will be viewed with particular 
complaceney, When affured that it is a eqpy from real Ie. In 
the public character of your preſent chief Magiſtrate we have 
ſeen it experimentally illuſtrated; we have ſeen a fair example af 
thoſe ſeveral qualities which more eminently dignify the office 
of Fr and enlarge its —_— Were theſe the only 
betta. 1 conſiderations, 
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*confiderations, though they will apply with equal emphaſis to 
many excellent magiſtrates who have already -preceded him, 
though, we are confident, many, who may follow, will derive 
no lefs luſtre from them, ſtill would they entitle; the venerable. 
ö Character, who is the immediate object of contemplation, W a 
"or TT of en from W — + 168516 
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But 8 of the i aol aaa all Lala 
milder virtues of humanity, which, to the peculiar gratification 
of the feeling mind, have, each in their turns, diſplayed their 
excellence, and, in their exerciſe. have been thus beneficial to 
the publie, there is a tribute, moſt juſtly due for ſervices, in 
Which he ſtands unrivalled, and alone; ſervices, which, tho 
not immediately connected with the office he fills, deſerve much 
from the Metropolis over which he preſides, It will not be 
denied, that, next to the virtue of its inhabitants, this City 
owes, in great meaſure, its apulence and ptoſperity. to the ex- 
tenſion of its Commerce: no ſpeculation therefore can be foreigu 

to its. regard, which, whilſt it has au honeſt. tendency to enlarge 
that Commerce, at the ſame time, gives expanſion to Genius, 
enriches the ingenuity. which might otherwiſe. bave ſtarved, 
and brings an acceſſion of national honor. Every man, who 
has the projperitys and the honor of bis country at heart, will 
CLOUDS T2130 | admire 


C 92 | on 
admire the generous ardor which impells to ſo noble a concern $- 
every man, not inſenſible to great exertions, or to ſuperior 
excellence, will applaud the unbounded liberality which is ſo 
cheerfully diffuſed for the attainment of its perfection. 


Honourable, however, as may be the poſſeſſion of applauſe 
from without, the beſt reward of public duty, and of public 
ſervice, will be found in the approbation of his own heart : this 
will accompany him in his retirement; and enable him, at the 
cloſe of life, to look back, with, comfort and religious hope, on 
thoſe days chiefly, when, by living thus eſſentially to his Fellow - 
citizens, he, for his own part, ſo completely verified the great 
apoſtolic maxim; No man liveth 10 himſelf. 


It remains only to expreſs our moſt fervent wiſhes, under 
Providence, that, at ſome far diſtant period, thoſe hopes may 
receive their full completion; and that, whilſt his praiſe is 
amongſt men, his reward may be in Heaven. 


THE END. 
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